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It remains that we concentrate and apply the mass 
of evidence which has now been presented in relation 
to this great event, the deluge. 

If in reality such an event did occur; if such im- 
mense oceans of water once overwhelmed the earth 
as must have been requisite to overtop the loftiest peak 
of its Himmalayas ; if, in this tremendous catastrophe, 
the whole human race were swept away, a single 
family excepted: then is it certain, that indubitable 
evidences must remain to attest the fact. The earth 
eould not be thus submerged without retaining traces 
thereof on its surface to the end of time. Nor could 
the recollection of so astounding, so tremendous an 
event ever fade from the human mind, till memory 
itself should be thrust from its seat. The actual state 
of things, also, in ages immediately succeeding such 
an event, must inevitably be in correspondence with it, 
exhibiting the world in a state of second infancy. But 
if no such event occurred, then no such evidences can 
exist. For what can be clearer, than that no traces of 
a Deluge can exist where no Deluge has occurred ; 
that no recollection of an event can remain which 
never transpired ; and that the human race would not 
exhibit appearances of weakness and infancy after 
having long inhabited the earth, without the interven- 
tion of some tremendous event of the kind ? 

And how have we found the evidences in the case ? 
Entirely in favour of the affirmative side of the ques- 
tion. There has been a Deluge, a Deluge of the kind 
described by Moses, or else evidence of every conceiv- 
able kind is no proof at all. If we cannot prove the 
Deluge, we can prove no historical fact, no geological 
catastrophe. Nature herself, as well as universal his- 
torical record and tradition, must conspire to deceive 
us in this instance, or the earth has been overwhelmed 
with water. What species of evidence of such an 
event would the objector have, which is not furnished 
at his hands? Does not the earth exhibit every con- 
ceivable mark of such an event on her surface? Does 
not the state of society 4000 years since go to confirm 
the same event? Do not mankind with one accord 
unite in attesting to the fact? And is not this enough ? 
What then would be enough? “Is it possible,” says 
the celebrated Cuvier, “ that mere accident should 
afford so striking a result, as to unite the traditional 
origin of the Assyrian, Indian, and Chinese monarchies 
to the same epoch of about 4000 years from the present 
time? Could the ideas of nations who possessed no 
mutual affinities; whose language, religion, and laws 
had nothing in common; could they conspire to one 
point, did not truth bring them together?” Is it possi- 
ble, we add, that not only the traditions of the Assy- 
rians, Indians, and Chinese, but of all the nations and 
tribes of the earth, some of whom, from time immemo- 
rial, have never had the least intercourse with one 
anothe , could so agree in the great leading particulars 
of an event, unless their narrations were founded on 
fact? How marvellous that the incredulous should of 
all men on earth be the most credulous! Do they not 
realize, that in rejecting the idea of the Deluge, they 
must necessarily admit far greater improbabilities ? 
Do tney not perceive, that in urging their objections, 
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they are involved in the consequences of those objec- 
tions, and thrown in their turn upon the defensive ? 
Fine sport indeed would it be to them, had they 
nothing to do but to stand and cavil. But, gentlemen, 
suppose we turn the tables fora moment. Suppose we 
hold you answerable for your position. No Flood, you 
say ; O no, by no means. Well, now, it does appear 
most unaccountably strange how there happened to be 
so few people, such immense tracts of uninhabited 
land, and such indications of the infancy of the world, 
a few thousand years ago. And then again. how came 
those bones of horses and deer on the inaccessible 
heights of the Himmalaya mountains ? How happened 
the commingling of marine and vegetable substances 
between mountain strata? Whence came the dilu- 
vium deposited on table lands, and strowed o’er the 
wide surface of the globe? What mighty force scat- 
tered those huge granite blocks over hills and valleys, 
where they now remain, far away from their native 
quarries ? or scooped out the wide valley of the Rhone, 
and the deep bed of the foaming Baltic? or tore asun- 
der lofty mountains, and piled huge masses high in 
air? By what fortuitous concurrence of coincidences, 
by what instinctive principle, were the wide-spread 
tribes of earth led to invent a story of the kind we are 
now considering, and so harmonious in its details ? 
Account for these things, gentlemen, without admitting 
the Flood, or retract your ill-founded objections! Or 
suppese you bring the case to the touchstone of demon- 
stration. Try the test of mathematics, and see how 
many permutations and combinations would be requi- 
site to produce all these geological, historical, and 
traditionary coincidences. Or, if you please, do some 
hundreds of you undertake, each individual by himself, 
to invent a tale; and when you shall all chance even 
upon one subject, and agree in the principal details, 
and find conntries now unknown corroborating your 
story ; then, and not till then, can you with propriety 
object to the occurrence of the event under consideration. 


DISTINGUISHED ANTEDILUVIAN CHARACTERS. 


Adam, the great progenitor of the human race, who, 
by disobedience to the Divine command, forfeited the 
Divine favour, and was on that account expelled from 
the earthly paradise wherein he was originally placed, 
stands pre-eminent as the first of men, and as coming 
directly from the plastic hand of the Creator, who 
formed him of the dust of the ground, and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life, whereby he became a 
living soul. He, as well as his antediluvian descend- 
ants, lived to a very great age, being when he died 
930 yearsold. The probability is, that he had many 
children. The cwriosity is, that any should undertake 
to tell how many. Yet we find there is an old tradition 
which says he had thirty-three sons and twenty-three 
daughters. During his time great changes must have 
taken place in the earthh When he commenced exist- 
ence he was alone. By the time he closed his mortal 
career, the number of the human race must have be- 
come considerable — and all his own descendants. 
What sensations must the old patriarch have experi- 
enced in seeing with his own eyes the thousands and 
tens of thousands of his posterity. spread abroad, and 
peopling with rapidity the wide earth. 

Eve, the great soles of the human family, and the 
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wife of Adam, was taken from his side, God having 
caused a deep, supernatural sleep to fall upon him 
during the operation. She it was who, having herself 
been induced by the Tempter to partake of the for- 
bidden fruit, persuaded Adam to partake also, and thus | 
“brought death into the world, and all our wo.” Eve 
is supposed to be alluded to in the heathen fable of Pan- 
dora and her casket of evils. 

The notice of the remaining Antediluvian characters | 
we will defer till our next. 


MYTHOLOGY. 


PHORCYS AND FAIR CETO, 
THE PARENTS OF THE MONSTERS. 

Phoreys and his wife Ceto are children of Pontus, 
and parents of 

The Grew, (the old,) Dino, (terror,) Pephredo, 
(shuddering,) and Emyo, (horror,) three decrepid vir- 
gins, who were gray with age from their very birth, and 
had all three together but one tooth and one eye, which 
they used alternately. ‘They lived at the end of the 
earth, where eternal night reigns, so that they never 
beheld the rays of the sun or the light of the moon :— 

The Gorgons, Euryale, Stheno, and Medusa, with 
terrible countenances, and snakes twisted round their 
heads, instead of hair; nobody was permitted to look 
at them, without being converted into stone :— 

The dragon, that watches, at the limits of the earth, 
the golden fruits of the Hesperides. 

From the blood of Medusa, when she was killed by 
Perseus, Chrysaor, with the golden sword, and the 
winged Pegasus, sprang. 

Chrysaor married Callirrhoe, a daughter of Oceanus. 
Hence spraug the triple-headed giant, Geryon, and 
Echidna, who was upwards a beautiful nymph, but 
terminated below in a hideous, coiling dragon. 

With her, T'yphaon, a howling tempest, produced 
the triple-headed dog, Cerberus, that watched the 
gates leading to Pluto’s dismal realm ; the two-headed 
dog, Orthrus; the Lernean Hydra; and the fire- 
vomiting Chimera. Echidna became, also, the mother 
of the Nemean Lion, and the mysterious Sphinz. 

These are the descendants of Phoreys and Ceto. 
The creation of the Monsters terminates with the birth 
of Sphinx, a personification of the mysterious and 
enigmatical. It seems, however, as if these Monsters 
had sprung into existence only for the sake of trying 
afterwards the valour and courage of the strong, and 
of being vanquished by those godlike heroes who, by 
their bold deeds, rise to immortality. 


NEPTUNE’S CHILDREN. 


The most remarkable of Neptune’s children were 
Triton, Phorcus, Proteus, and Polyphemus. 

Triton was the son of Neptune by Amphitrite; he 
was his father’s companion and trumpeter. Half of 
him resembles a man, but his other part is like a fish: 
his two feet are like the fore feet of a horse, his tail is 
cleft and crooked, like a half moon, and his hair resem- 
bles wild parsley. Two princes of Parnassus, Virgil 
and Ovid, give most elegant descriptions of him. 


Him and his martial train the Triton bears, 
High on his poop the sea-green god appears ; 
Frowning, he seems his crooked shell to sound, 
And at the blast the billows dance around, 
A hairy man above the waist he shows; 
A porpoise tail beneath his body grows, 
And ends a fish; his breast the waves divide, 
And froth and foam augment the murm’ring tide. 
JEN. 10. 
Old Triton rising from the deep he spies, 
Whose shoulders rob’d with native purple rise, 
And bids him his loud-sounding shell inspire, 
And give the floods a signal to retire. 
He his wreath’d trumpet takes (as given in charge) 
That from the turning bottom grows more large; 
This when the Numen o’er the ocean sounds, 
The east and west from shore to shore rebounds.—Mer. 1. 


Phorcus or Phoreys was Neptune’s son by the 
nymph Thesea. He was vanquished by Atlas, and 
drowned in the sea. His surviving friend said, that 
he was made a sea-god, and therefore, they worship- 
ped him. 

Proteus was a son of Neptune, by the nymph Phe- 
nice. He was intrusted with the care of his flocks, 
consisting of sea-calves, (phocx, or seals,) and other 
marine animals. He is represented by the poets as 
possessing the faculty of changing himself into what- 
ever form he chose. Hence, a fickle person is fre- 
quently called Proteus. History makes mention of a 
Proteus, king of Egypt, about the time of the .Trojan 
war, who was illustrious for his secrecy, wisdom, and 
foresight. 

Proteus was a prophet. When Menelaus was 
detained on the coast of Africa on his return from Troy, 
he wished to consult Proteus; Proteus, however, would 
not attend to him; so Menelaus and his companions 
covered themselves with seal skins, and appeared to 
him to be of his flock. In that way they succeeded 
in securing him, though he assumed sundry forms in 
order to escape. 

Now, thronging quick, to bask in open air, 
The flocks of ocean to the strand repair. 
Couch’d on the sunny sand, the monsters sleep ; 
Then Proteus mounting from the hoary deep, 
Surveys his charge unknowing of deceit. 
Pleas’d with the false review, secure he lies, 
And leaden slumbers press his drooping eyes. 
Shouting we* seize the god; our force to evade, 
His various arts he summons to his aid. 

A lion now, he curls a surgy mane; 
Sndden, our bands a spotted pard retain, 
Then arm’d with tusks, and lightning in his eyes, 
A boar’s obscener shape the god belies. 
On spiry volumes, there, a dragon rides; 
Here, from our strict embrace a stream he glides. 
And, last, sublime his stately growth he rears 
A tree, and well dissembled foliage wears. 

Opyssey. 

Polyphemus was a son of Neptune, a giant, who, 
like the Cyclops, had but one eye. He kept sheep in 
the island of Sicily, and lived by violence and murder, 
devouring human beings whenever they fell in his 
way. Polyphemus surprised Ulysses when he was 
driven to the island of Sicily, and devoured several of 
his companions. Ulysses contrived to intoxicate 
Polyphemus, and while he was asleep extinguished his 
only eye. 

PALEMON AND INO. 

Paiemon and his mother Ino are also to be reck- 
oned among the sea-deities. They were made sea- 
gods on this occasion: Ino’s husband, Athmas, was 
distracted, and tore his son Learchus into peices, and 
dashed him against the wall: Ino saw this, and fear- 
ing lest the same fate should come upon herself and 
her other son, Melicerta, she took her son, and with 
him threw herself into the sea: where they were made 
sea-deities. Nothing perished in the waters but their 
names. Though their former names were lost in the 
waves, yet they found new ones: she was called Leu- 
cothea, and he Palemon by the Greeks, and Portumnus 
by the Latins. 

GLAUCUS. 

Glaucus the fisherman became a sea-god by a more 
pleasant way: for when he pulled the fishes which 
he had caught out of his nets, and laid them on the 
shore, he observed that by touching a certain herb, 
they recovered their strength, and leaped again into 
the water. He wondered at so strange an effect, and 
had a desire to taste this herb. When he hai tasted 
it, he followed his fishes, and, leaping into the’ water, 
became a god of the sea. 


CANOPUS, 


An Egyptian god, defeated the god of the Chaldeans, 
When these two nations contended about the power 
and superiority of their gods, the priests consented to 


* Menelaus and his associates. 
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bring two gods together, that they might decide their 

controversy. The Chaldeans brought their god Ignis, 
(Fire,) and the Egyptians brought Canopus: they set 
the two gods near one another to fight. - Canopus was 
a great pitcher filled with water, and full of holes, 


but so stoppe .d with wax, that nobody could discern | threw herself into the sea. 


them: when the fizht began, Fire, the god of the | 
Chaldeans, melted the wax, which stopped the holes ; 
so that Canopus, with rage and violence, assaulted 
Jenis with streams of water, and totally extinguished, 
vanquished, and overcame him. 





THE SIRENS. 

The Sirens were sea-nymphs of rare beauty, who 
dwelt upon the coast of Sicily. Their names were Par- 
thenope, Ligeia, and Leucosia. Parthenope died at 

Naples, for which reason that city was formerly called 
Parthenope. The Sirens, that their charms might be 
more easily received, and make the greater impression 
on the minds of the hearers, used musical instruments 
with their voices, and adapted the matter of their 
songs to the temper and inclination of their hearers. 
With some songs they enticed the ambitious, with 
others the voluptuous, and with others they drew on 
the covetous to their destruction. In the neighbourhood 
of the Sirens lived the enchantress Circe a daughter 
of the sun. They were all admirable singers, and 
lured mariners, whom they detained from prosecuting 
their voyage, to visit them. 

Circe metamorphosed men to brutes. 

Milton, the British poet, describes the effect of their 
music thus :” 

Circe and the sirens three, 

Amil the flow’ry kirtled Naiades 
Culli ing their poteat herbs and baleful drugs; 
Who. as they sung, would take the pri isoned soul, 
And lap it in Elysium; ; Scylla wept, 


And chid her barking waves into attention, 
And feil Charybdis murmured soft applause. 


History mentions only two passengers, viz. Ulysses 
and Orpheus, who escaped. The first was forewarned 
of the danger of their charming voices by Circe: 
therefore, he stopped the ears of his companions with 
wax, and was himself fast bound to the mast of the 
ship, by which means he safely passed the fatal coasts. 
But Orpheus overcame them in their own art, and 
evaded the temptations of their murdering music, by 
playing upon his harp, and singing the praises of the 
gods so well, that he outdid the Sirens. ‘The fates had 
ordained, that the Sirens should live till somebody 
who passed by heard them sing, and yet escaped alive. 
. When, therefore, they saw thernselves overcome, they 
grew desperate, and threw themselves headlong into 
) the sea, and were turned into stones. 


SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS. 

Scylla, daughter of Phorcus, was a beautiful woman, 
whom Circe hated because she was beloved by Glan- 
cus, whom Circe desired for herself. The mischievous 
Circe enchanted the water in which Scylla bathed, so 
that she was metamorphosed into a monster, retaining 
the female form, but having six dog’s heads ; some say 
she was changed to a rock on the coast of Sicily. 

Scylla was, in fact, a rock, and he fable of the dog’s 
heads was derived froin the supposed resemblance be- 
tween the dashing of the waves and the howling of 
dogs. Opposite to Scylla was a whirlpool called Cha- 
tybdis. Charybdis was supposed to have been a female 
robber killed by Hercules. 

It was said that the rock Scylla and the whirlpool 
’ Charybdis, were so near to each other in the strait of 
Messina, that a ship, when it would steer clear of 
Charybdis, struck upon Scylla, and, if it would avoid 
Scylla, it was swallowed up by Charybdis. Hence 
. the proverb, When we shun Scylla we are Jost in Cha- 

rybdis ; signify: ing that one of two dangers is inevitable. 
THE HALCYONES., 


The Haleyones were sea-birds, who were supposed 
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to build their nests upon the waves, and to calm their 
violence by their presence. Halcyone, wife of Ceyx, 
king of Trachinia, seeing the corpse of her husband 
driven on shore by the tide, who had been shipwrecked 
on his return from consulting the oracle of Delphi, 
The gods, pitying the un- 
happy fate of Ceyx and Halcyone, chenen d them into 
he birds called Haleyones, and imparted to them the 
sower of stilling the waves. 

These subordinate deities are not all which my- 
thology has recorded. There are various tribes of 
nymphs; those who presided over rivers and waters 
were named Naiades ; those who resided in marshes, 
Lymniades. The wood nymphs were called Dry ades 
and Hamadryades; the mountain nymphs, Oreades. 

We have now done with the sea-gods, and will once 
more visit the regions of air and light. 


I 





DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS. 
This was one of the most celebrated deities of an- 


cient mythology. She was worshipped with the sane 
distinctive attributes, in various countries, and under 
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various names. She is supposed to have been origin- 
ally the [sis of the Egyptians, and to have been intro- 
duced into Greece under the name of Diana at the 
same time with Osiris, under that of Apollo. This 
figure is remarkable as representing one of the false 
deities mentioned in the Scriptures, ‘Diana of the 
Ephesians,” her most splendid temple being at Ephe- 
sus. It was built by the united contributions of 
many of the Grecian states and princes, and was so 
magnificent as to be esteemed one of the wonders of 
the world. ‘The figure itself was probably intended to 
set forth the extensive blessings of Providence, as 
bestowed on all classes of created beings. It is drawn 
as many-breasted, to denote that the goddess possessed 
abundant fountains of nourishment. ‘The turrets 
crowning her head, show her peculiar guardianship 
over cities; while the heads of cattle beneath, signify 
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that her care extended to the country also. The 
breastplate or necklace, adorned with the signs of the 
zodiac, was intended to show that this superintendence 
was exercised through all the seasons of the year, 
There seems good reason to believe that when the 
Romans invaded England, the worship of this great 
goddess was introduced among our ignorant ancestors, 


In the year 1602, an image was dug out of the ground | 


in Monmouthshire, which, by the form, dress, and 
inscription, appears to be the figure of the Ephesian 
Idol. We are also informed by an ancient manuscript 
in the Cotton Library, that in the time of the heptar- 
chy, Ethelbert, King of Kent, built a church in London, 
to the honour of Saint Paul, upon the spot where 
formerly stood a temple of Diana; and a variety of 
relics have been dug up, near the site of St. Paul’s, 
which strongly confirm this account.— The Tourist. 








THE FIRST STEAM ENGINE. 


It has been well observed in the Percy Anecdotes of 
Ingenuity, that though the ingenuity of man has been 
constantly employed in mitigating what Shakspeare 
calls “the penalty of Adam,” yet never was there so 
much of that penalty remitted as by the application of | 
steam to the hewing of wood, and drawing of water, 
as well as to performing a variety of labours above 
human strength. 

The Steam Engine has infinitely increased the mass | 
of human comforts and enjoyments, and rendered 
cheap and accessible all over the world the materials 
of wealth and prosperity. It has armed the feeble 
hand of man, in short, with a power to which no 
limits can be assigned; completed the dominion of 
mind over the most refractory qualities of matter ; and 
Jaid a sure foundation for all those future miracles of 
mechanic power which are to add to and reward the 
Jabours of after-generations. Already it has become 
a thing alike stupendous for its force and its flexibility. 
The trunk of an elephant that can pick up a pin, or 
rend an oak, is nothing to it. It can engrave a seal, 
and crush masses of obdurate metals like wax before 
it; draw out, without breaking, a thread as fine as 
gossamer, and lift a ship of war like a bauble in the 
air. 
steel into ribands, and impel loaded vessels against the 
fury of the winds and the waves. 

Such are the achievements of the Steam Engine in 
its improved (we do not say natural) state, for it is 
believed that science will yet effect still more impor- 
tant results. The invention of this wonderful machine 


| 
| 
| 
j 
It can embroider muslin, and forge anchors; cut 





has generally been ascribed to the Marquis of Worces- 
ter, who, when a prisoner in the Tower of London, 
observed the elastic force of steam by the bursting 
of a vessel employed in some culinary operation. It 
appears, however, that some idea of the Steam Engine 
was developed long before the time of the Marquis, 
whose “Century of Inventions,” in which his appa- 
ratus is described, was not published until the year 
1663. 

The first suggestion of a Steam Engine appears to 
have been by Giovanni Branea, of whose machine we 
this week present an engraving, for which we are in- 
debted to an elegant work on the Fine Arts, by the 
Messrs. Storer. Braneca’s work, which is extremely 
scarce, is entitled “A New Volume of Machines, 
illustrated with beautiful figures, with Latin and Italian 
descriptions.” 

“ Branca’s machine,” says Mr. Partington, “ consists 
of a boiler with a safety valve, to prevent accidents 
which might arise from explosion; a pipe, resembling 
the spout of a tea kettle, conveys the steam with con- 
siderable force against a float wheel, driving it round 
in a rotary direction, whilst a pinion on the same arbor, 
communicating by means of other wheels, is made to 
give motion to the pestles belonging to two mortars. 
This, then, I think, may really be considered as the 
origin of this powerful auxiliary to the labours of man; 
and which, aided as it has been by subsequent improve- 
ments, has enabled England to support a proud pre- 
eminence both in arts and manufactures.” 

“ The Steam Engine is, unquestionably, one of the 
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most useful, curious, and important machines that has | 
ever been invented ; and it is thought, that without the | 
aid of this, or some other engine adapted to the same 
purpose, we should long ago have been deprived of the | 
benefit of coal fires, as our forefathers, full a century | 








THE WATERFALL 


Before we left Tinevelly, we took the opportunity 
of visiting the waterfall at Puppanassum, which is, 
perhaps, upon the whole, the most stupendous object 
of its kind in the Carnatic. The approach to it lay 
through a long narrow valley, at the termination of 
which the fall deposits its waters in an unfathomable 
pool, whence a new river seems to issue, winding its | 
placid course through a plain, nearly level with the | 
sea. Upon our approach to the fall through this valley, 
confined on either side by lofty hills, the view of it was 
frequently obstructed by the intersections of the moun 
tain round which we occasionally had to wind. We} 
followed the tortuous course of the stream, along the 
banks of which we saw a great number of devotees on 
their way to bathe in those sacred waters, and to offer 
their genuflexions and prostrations upon a spot, conse-| 
crated at once by extreme antiquity, and very awful 
local traditions. These slaves of the most besotted 
superstitions upon earth, did not appear to be at all) 
pleased at the idea of seeing the place profaned by the | 
unhallowed feet of faringees, or Christians, w hom | 

| 


they hold in absolute abhorrence. They passed us in 
dogged silence, and there was an expression of malig- 
nant scorn upon the curl of those lips, which were | 
about to offer up their devotions to gods more abomi- | 
nable than themselves, that satisfied us they wanted | 
not the will, though they lacked the daring, to do us < a| 
mischief. Alas! that devotion should have such 
votaries! No one who has witnessed the stern ferocity 
of feeling, encouraged by the deluded supporters of a 
most extravazant idolatry, towards all of a different | 
creed, can well shut out the reflection of his own moral | 
advantages, and fail to bless his God, with most earnest 
sincerity of purpose, that he was born a member of a 
Christian community. 
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since, had exéavated almost all the mines of that val- 
uable substance, as deep as they could be worked with- 
out the aid of some engine to draw water from greater 
depths. 

London Mirror. 
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AT PUPPANASSUM. 


Upon turning the angle of a hill, which rose abruptly 
from the valley, the fall burst suddenly upon our sight. 
It was indeed a inagnificent spectacle. The impression 
excited was so uncommon, that | was obliged to close 
my eves fora moment, in order to recover from the 
sudden and almost astounding surprise. Though the 
roar of the cataract had been long heard before we 
reached it, so that we were not unprepared for some- . 
thing more than commonly imposing, the reality far 
transcended our expectations. It is precipitated from 
a height of one hundred and fifty feet, pouring over the 
steep a prodigious body of water, which, forcing its 
way betwixt intervening rocks, among which it boils 

nd hisses with tremendous energy, falls into the deep, 
di sh pool beneath, with a din and turbulence that are 
almost deafening. The sound of the cataract may 
be heard at the distance of several miles, even in the 
dry season ; but, during the monsoons, when swelled 
by mountain torrents, the roar is augmented tenfold. 
There is a tremendous vortex just below the fall, 
caused by its sudden and violent pressure upon the 
surface below, so that no one can safely approach 
within reach of the spray. The waters of this spot 
are highly sacred, Puppanassum, the name which the 
place bears, signifying the washing away of sins. A 
great number of devotees are to be seen at all times 
bathing in this consecrated river.— Oriental Annual. 





EXPLANATIONS OF WORDS, PHRASES, &c. 


JEQUA TELLUS PAUPERI RECLUDITUR REGUMQUE PUERIS. 
Lat.—“ The earth opens equally for the poor man 
and the prince.” 


| ZEquiTas sequitur LecemM. Lat. Law Max.— Equity 
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follows the law.” 

law. 
ZJEQvuo ANIMO. 
ZEROSTATION. 

loons.” 
AFFIDAVIT. 

+ songs 


Equity cannot take precedence of 


Lat.—* With an equal mind.” 
“The art of navigating the air by bal- 


‘A declaration of facts, under oath or 





THE CANGUE, OR CHINESE PILLORY. 
In China, where crimes are by no means so frequent 


as in more civilized countries, the penal laws are few 
and comparatively mild. Criminals condemned to 
death are not executed immediately, but are sent to 
Pekin, where their cases are again investigated by the 
Mandarins composing the Board of Crimes, and by the 
Ministers, and if the sentence is confirmed, all the 
criminals who have been condemned during the year 
are executed on the same day. 

Among the modes of punishing crimes not penal, is 
a kind of collar or pillory called the T’cha or Cangue, 
which consists in fastening the neck of the culprit into 
a large wooden table, with a hole in the middle as 
represented in the above engraving. The two halves 
of this table are joined together by pieces of wood or 
iron pins. On this board is written the nanre and 
business of the culprit, his crime, and the term of his 
punishment, which is frequently of long duration. 
The two halves of the Cangue are sealed on bands of 
cloth or paper, with the Mandarins’ seals, so that the 
offender cannot disengage himself without its being 
known. The sufferer in fact is frequently at liberty to 
go where he chooses, dragging with him his Cangue, 
which commonly weighs seventy-four, and sometimes 
as much as two hundred pounds. He cannot see his 
feet, nor carry his hands to his mouth, so that he would 
perish of hunger if his friends or some compassionate 
persons did notassist him. In order to rest himself, he 
sets one of the angles of the Cangue against the 
ground, or rests the extremities of it on the sticks of a 
kind of chair. When the period of his restraint is at 
an end, the sufferer appears before the magistrate, who 
examines the state of the seals, and if found unbroken, 
the Cangue is taken off, and the culprit dismissed w ith 
a slight flogging.— London Mirror. 


NATURAL HIS 


TORY. 


There are contradictory statements respecting the 
Serval of India and the Tiger Cat of the Cape of Good 
Hope, some making them the same animal, and others 
representing them as being different. We shall there- 


MAGAZINE. 


fore insert both accounts, with the accompanying cuts, 
and leave our readers to form their own opinion. 





THE SERVAL. 


“This animal has been kept alive several years in the 
royal menagerie of France, by the name of the Tige, 
cat ; and we should have still remained ignorant of its 
true name, if M. de Montmirail had not “discovered it 
in the account of an Italian voyage, which he has 
translated :—“The Maraputia, w hich the Portuguese 
in India call Serval,” says Vincent Maria, “ is a wild 
and ferocious animal, much larger than the wild cat, 
and something less than the civet, which it differs from 
by its head being rounder and thicker in proportion to 
its body, and its face sinking in about the middle of it. 
It resembles the panther in the colour of the hair, which 
is brown upon the head, back, and sides, and white 
upon the belly ; also in the spots, which are distinct, 
equally distributed, and less than those of the panther; 
its eyes are brilliant; its whiskers are comp ma of long 
and stiff bristles ; its tailis short; its feet large, and 
armed with long and hooked claws. It lives. among 
the mountains of India, and is very seldom seen on the 
ground ; it remains almost continually upon high trees, 
where it catches birds, on which it feeds. It leaps also 
as nimbly as a monkey, and goes from one tree to 
another with such great address and agility, that it 
passes over a great space in a short time, and, we may 
say, only appears and disappears. It i is ferocious in its 
nature, but flies at the sight of man.”—AMiller’s Nat, 
Hist. 






THE TIGER CAT OF AFRICA, OR CAPE CAT. 


“This beautiful animal was erroneously supposed by 
Buffon to be the same as the Serval of India, but we 
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have recently seen a livimg specimen in Bostén, from New Hampshire, Henry Hubbard, J. M. Harper, 
which the above accurate likeness was tkken, and | B. M. Bean, Franklin Pearce, Robert Burns. 
which enables us to testify to the accurgey of the Vermont, Hiland Hall, Horace Everett, Heman 
following description from Shaw. ‘ This animal is ex- | Allen, William Slade, —— Deming. 
tremely brilliant in colour, it being Oi the brightest Massachusetts, Isaac C. Bates, Rufus Choate, J. Q. 
fulvous yellow, with jet black stripes gnd spots; the | Adams, Levi Lincoln, George N. Briggs,’ Edward 
chin, throat, and breast, pale ash colour, along the back | Everett, George Grennel Jr. John Reed, William 
are black stripes ; on the sides of the neek, and on the | Baylies, Benjamin Gorham, G. P. Osgood, W. Jackson. 
breast, numerous small crescent shaped spots pointing Connecticut, J. W. Huntington, W. W. Ellsworth, 
upwards ; on the legs, numerous foundish spots; and | Noyes Barber, S. A. Foot, Ebenezer Young, Samuel 
the tail very strongly and distivetiy annulated with | Tweedy. 
black and yellow.’ Rhode Island, Tristam Burges, Dutee J. Pearce. 
“The specimen of the Cane Cat to which we have! New York, A. Huntington, J. B. Van Houton, C. C. 
referred, was certainly Oe of the most beautiful | Cambreleng, C. P.White, C. W. Lawrence, Dudley Sel- 
animals we have ever seen, Its motions were exceed- | den, Aaron Ward, Abraham Bockee, John W. Brown, 
ingly quick and gracefyl, and its countenance mild, | Charles Bodle, John Adams, A. Vanderpool, J. Pierson, 
lively, and pleasing. {ts form was very slender; the | G. Y. Lansing, John Cramer, Reuben Whalon, R. H. 
head and body not being larger than those of a domestic | Gillet, Charles MeVean, Abijah Mann Jr. Samuel 
cat; yet its height and length were nearly twice as| Beardsley, J. Turrill, Daniel Wardwell, Sherman 
great.”— Goodrich’s Geography. Page, N. Johnson, Henry Mitchell, Nicoll Halsey, 
oes S. G. Hathaway, William Taylor, W.K. Fuller, Row- 
land Day, Samuel Clark, Edward Howell, H. C. Mar- 


GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


| 
| 
| 


iia eo Salary. | tindale, John Dickson, F. Whittlesey, Geo. W. Lay. 

ANDREW JACKSON, snatened Tennessee ..-..... President.-------------- $25,000 P Cc F lle A H ] . M Fill : Gid H d. 

Martin VAN BurEy,.... eh 8 New York ------- Vice President --------- 5,000 -. uller, a aze tine, Wi. h ilimore, Giaeon ard. 
Louis M‘Lane, cuniees  Menethivel Siem 6.0 | Parker, F. S. Schenck, Wm. N. Shinn, Thos. Lee. 

eee 8 Tauey, Maryland, | Secretary of the Treasury, 6,0 0 Pennsylvania, J. B. Sutherland, Jesse Miller, Jos. 

wis Cass, hic Secretary of War 5, . c 

Levi Woodbusy, Hampshire, Secretar? of the Havy 6%) | B. Anthony, H. Muhlenberg, Joel K. Mann, Robert 

William T. Barry. Kentucky, Pst Mas er General, - 6,000 | Ramsay, D. D. Wagener, Henry King, Andrew Beau- 

Benjamin F. Butler, New-York, Attorney General, 3,900 | mont, John Laporte, Joseph Henderson, George Burd, 

s 2 2 : 
TWENTY-THIRD CONGRESS. John Galbraith, B. 8. Harrison, Richard Coulter, Ho- 
SENATE race Binney, James Harper, John G. Watmough, Wil- 


e ‘ ; a6 Behe - | liam Hester, William Darlington, David Potts, Jr. 
Feat, bihes neg Rg cae ee saa William Clark, Harmar Denny, Geo. Chambers, ae 
1835. ee ee ee a ee ae McKennan, John Banks, Andrew Stewart, 
Wyn eachucette, Nathaniel Silsbee, 1835. Daniel es a i 
Rho 1839. : . roe aon Maryland, J. P. Heath, Isaac McKim, —— Turner 
iade Island, Nehemiah R. Knight, 1835. Asher : f 


Denesin 3 T Ss art. —— Carmi 
Robins. 1839. F rancis Thomas, J. fr. Stoddart, Carmichael, 
Connecticut, Gideon Tomlinson, 1837. Nathan L. P. Dennis, W. C. Johnson. 
é r > I : ° . < é re ee , - 
Smith. 1939. ° Virginia, John M. Patton, John Y. Mason, Wm. 


; . : ' F. Gordon, James Bouldin, William S. Archer. Nath 

or Ss D ss, 1837. ah Sw “a4. > ws - = a : 
iene Pe an: Coen: Se nD H. Claiborne, Joseph W. Chinn, Charles F. Mercer, 
od. 


7 le : ‘ Ldw% eas, Sx oi | * " . Stevens 
New York, Silas Wright jr. 1837. Nath. P. Tal- Edward Lucas, Samuel McD. Moore, A. Stevenson, 


a. Thos. Davenport, John J. Allen, George Loyall, James 

weed rss — 1937. § L H. Gholson, Edgar C. Wilson, James B. Beale, W. P. 

Southard 183 0 | Baylor, John H. Fulton, William McComas, Henry 

“Pennsylvania, William Wilkins, 1837. Samuel | 4-,8e- | : 

McKean. 1839 ’ ’ alt tee M. i —, be oes H. ba 
neers a en on NY . B. Shepherd, Jesse Speight, James McKay, Abra- 

at oe ¢, John M. Clayton, 1835. Arnold Nav- ham Rencher, Daniel L. Barringer, Edward Deberry, 


anal, Can 1 Shepps onrv W. 
Maryland, Ezekiel F. Chambers, 1837. Joseph ay aetinsae Pet ae Henry W. Connor, 
Kent, 1839. ‘ . Dy , James aham. 


ees = ‘ ’ South Carolina, Henry L. Pinckney, James Blair, 
Ferg Weegee On sks” Wp, | Warren R. Davis, W.K. Glowney, William J. Gray- 
siete 1837 = eee ‘ “*| son, George McDuffie, John K. Griffin, John M. Felder. 
South Carolina, John C. Calhoun, 1835. ——| ,.%¢o7sta, James M. Wayne, R. H. Wilde, G. R. 


Gilmore, A. S. Clayton, T. M. Foster, R. L. Gamble, 
. n ~ | Seaman Jones, William Schley, John Coffee. 

pore xeo. M. . 1835. sy , 18% . me ~ ~ ) y ° 
eee oN oe aaa eee bra Alabama, C. G. Clay, John Murphy, S. W. Mardis, 
Tennessee, H.L. White, 1835. Felix Grundy, 1839. | °h" McKinley, Dixon H. Lewis. ammer 
Ohio, Thomas Morris 1839. Thomas Ewing, 1837. en ee a eS er ae : 


Preston, 1837. 


Leutstene. G: A. Wensemen:. 1036 Porter; Louisiana, Philemon Thomas, A. H. Bullard. 
; ithe ag il yi 
ao a | Tennessee, John Bell, Cave Johnson, James K. Polk, 


laid . g D. W. Dickinson, Bailie Payton, John Blair, Samuel 
Mississippt, Geo. a 1835. J. Black, 1839. | Burch, Luke Lea, James Standifer, John B. Forrester, 
ae ans Roman, 5. Eh. Sane, Wm. M. Inge, William C. Dunlap, David Crocket. 
37. : ag ed se 
r =: x . | Kentucky, Chilton Allen, Thomas A. Marshall 
ne = > King, seg — face | Amos Davis, Thomas Davis, Benjamin Hardin, Mar- 
avesourt, £homas 12, LERION, ivy. r. ins | tin Beatty, James Love, Christopher Tompkins, P. H. 
1834. (Appointed by the Governor to fill a vacancy.) .? 


Pope, Albert G. Hawes, Chittenden Lyon, R. M. John- 
*+HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. one: Wien 


Maine, Rufus Melntire, Francis O. Smith, Edward Ohio, Robert T. Lyttle, Taylor Webster, William 
Kavanagh, Gorham Parks, Leonard Jarvis, Joseph ' Allen, Jeremiah McLane, Thomas L. Hamer, John 
Hall, George Evans. One vacancy. a Robert Mitchell, John Thompson, Benjamin 

T are = _ ~~ 
*The date shows the period when the term of each Senator expires. Jones, Wn, Patterson, H. H. Leav itt, David Spangler 
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James M. Bell, E. Whittlesey, Thomas Corwin, 
Joseph Vance, Samuel F. Vinton, Jonathan Sloan, 
Joseph H. Crane. 

Indiana, Amos Lane, Jonathan McCarty, John Carr, 
George L. Kinnard, E. A. Hannegan, Ratliff Boone, 
John Ewing. 

Illinois, Joseph Duncan, Z. Casey, Charles Slade. 

Missouri, W. H. Ashley, John Bull. 

DELEGATES FROM TERRITORIES. 

Florida, James M. White. 

Arkansas, Ambrose H. Sevier. 

Michigan, Lucius Lyon. 

(T° be continued.) 


POETRY. 


APRIL.—LonGFELLow. 


When the warm sun, that brings 
Seed-time and harvest, has returned again, 
Tis sweet to visit the still wood, where springs 

The first flower of the plain. 


I love the season well, 
When forest glades are teeming with bright forms, 
Nor dark and many-folded clouds foretel 

The coming in of storms. 


From the earth’s loosened mould 
The sapling draws its sustenance, and thrives : 
Though stricken to the heart with winter’s cold, 
The drooping tree revives. 


The softly-warbled song 
Comes through the pleasant woods, and colored wings 
Are glancing in the golden sun, along 

The forest openings. 


And when bright sunset fills 
The silver woods with light, the green slope throws 
Its shadows in the hollows of the hills, 

And wide the upland glows. 


And when the day is gone, j 
In the blue lake, the sky, o’erreaching far, 
Is hollowed out, and the moon dips her horn 


And twinkles many a star. ; 


Inverted in the tide 
Stand the gray rocks, and trembling shadows throw, 
And the fair trees look over, side by side, 

And see themselves below. 


Sweet April, many a thought 

Is wedded unto thee, as hearts are wed ; 

Nor shall they fail, till, to its aatumn brought, 
Life’s golden fruit is shed. 


SLAVERY. 

On the declaration of independence by the Mexican 
provinces, a law immediately followed for the entire 
abolition of slavery. Tach of the provinces arranged 
the details of the process of emancipation for itself; 
but the principles and the most important details are 
substantially the same. The master enters into an 
account with his slave, whose value, with that of his 
family, is estimated as a debt due from him to his 
master, which debt the slave and his family cancel by 
their labours.—The duties of the servant and of his 
master are fixed by the law, as definitely as the nature 
of the case admits, and magistrates were appointed in 
every neighbourhood for the express purpose of enforc- 
ing them. As the result of this system, the servants 
work out their freedom and that of their families in a 
few years. During the process, they acquire habits of 
forethought and economy. The hope of bettering their 
condition gave a spring to their minds, and an eleva- 
tion to the whole character, and thus they were fitted 
for the enjoyment of perfect liberty, by the very process 
of acquiring it—T hey have chosen generally to remain, 
as hired labourers, on the plantations to which they 
belonged.—American Quarterly. 





Gideon Lee, once a shoe-maker, and a poor man 
who went from house to house, with his kit upon his 
back, to make and mend shoes for his more wealthy 
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neighbours to obtain a livelihood, is now immense] 
rich, and at this time holds the high and honourable 
office of Mayor of the city of New York, the largest 
city in the United States. Such instances of success- 
ful entezprise It is true are rare, but they furnish 
examples which ought to stimulate every young man, 
however poor, t0 deeds of virtue and a steady course 
of industry, wit}} @ full assurance that distinguished 
merit rarely goes Ware warded among enlightened free- 
men. Mr. Lee has ?frived at his present standing by a 
course of persevering industry and economy, having 
always sustained ai irreproachable character for 
honesty and integrity —Buffalo Bulletin. 





The records of the Police Court of New-York, says 
the Sun, show that since the yezr 1827, there have 
been 30,000 prisoners removed ‘rom the Police Office 
to Bellevue prison. Three quarters of these beings 
were committed directly or indirectly, in consequence 
of indulging too freely in the wse of intoxicating 
liquors. 

An inquest was recently held upon the bedy of a man 
found dead in a cellar, where he had ten shelter in 
Montreal, and a verdict returned by the jury, that he 
“Died of Misery.” 


————— ° 


>TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We would once more remind our subseriPers of the 
course we pursue in relation to our subseripiion list at 
the close of a volume. On such an occasicn, We lay 
our old list aside, and serve such only with the new 
volume as re-enter their names on a new |ist, and 
forward payment in advance. Those therefore who 
wish to be served with the 2d Vol. wiles any sus- 
pension, would do well to renew their subscription and 
forward their payment forthwith, as we have bul one 
number more to publish to complete the present volvme. 
And if they would get the second volume complete, 
they should recollect to pay their postage, their whole 
postage, on letters directed to us. A title page, an 
index, and a frontispiece will be prepared for esch 
volume, and will be sent with our next No. for Vol. J. 


=PUBLIC CAUTION. 


We authorize no one ro sect the Magazine in numbers, or if 
portions large or small. We furnish no one with numbers for 
this purpose. We require the names of individuals in all cases 
as subscribers, in order to their being supplied. Should anyone, 
therefore, offer any numbers for sale, the public are given ts un- 
derstand that there is some dishonesty in the transaction, and 
they are accordingly requested to note the individual concerned, 
for future recognition. 





ZPAGENTS WANTED. 


We can siill employ a large number of agents in obtainirg 
subscribers for the Magazine. None however need apply for 
agencies but such as can give satisfactory reference as to cha- 
racter. : 





GENERAL AGENTS. 


Achilles R. Crain, New-York. 
H. L. & H. S. Barnum, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





PUBLISHED AT 19} ANN STREET, 


BY 0. BACHELER & J. S. REDFIELD. 
ORIGEN BACHELER, EDITOR........ R. N. WHITE, ENGRAVER. 


TERMS. 


One Dollar and ef Cents per annum, payable in advance. 
postage must be paid in all cases on letters to us, otherwise it 
will be deducted from the subscription money, and aless number 
of papers forwarded. 

As the sum of $1.50, which is the price of the Magazine to a 
single subscriber, cannot conveniently be sent by mail, it will be 
neceanny that two subscribers at least send payment in a letter 
together. 

Debecribers are not permitted to commence with the latter 
part of a volume, but are required to take the hack numbers o 
said volume. They are further required to take at least one 
volume complete. Whenever there is any delay in forwarding 
to them the back numbers, it may be understood that we ave 
them not on hand at the time, but that, as the numbers are aii 
stereotyped, they will be re-printed and sent. 





